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THE RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT AND BRITISH 
COLONIAL POLICY 

BY EDWARD PORRITT 



The Dominion of Canada, in negotiation at Washington 
for a reciprocity agreement with the United States, shows 
the British colonial system, as it has been developed since 
1841, at its best. These negotiations, whatever may be the 
fate of the reciprocity legislation in Congress, proclaim 
again the absolute freedom that Canada and the other over- 
sea dominions have enjoyed since 1846 of making their own 
tariffs without regard to Great Britain and without regard 
to British manufacturing and commercial interests; and 
also the large powers of diplomacy which have been dele- 
gated to the dominions at least since 1891 when Canada 
negotiated a treaty of commerce with France. This large 
measure of freedom has been reached by three stages, all 
within the memory of people now living ; and both the great 
political parties at "Westminster — Conservative and Liberal 
— have had their part in helping the oversea dominions to 
the freedom in these matters that they now enjoy and can 
exercise whenever it is to their advantage to do so. 

The first of these stages was reached in 1841. The Amer- 
ican Revolution left Great Britain with only one great pos- 
session colonized by people of British descent. The de- 
velopment of South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
had scarcely begun when the nineteenth century opened. 
Canada, from the breaking away of the American colonies 
until the beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria, was 
the most important of Great Britain's colonial territories; 
and, consequently, it is in connection with the British North- 
American provinces that most of the developments that 
have resulted in the present unique and splendid position 
of the oversea dominions must be traced. Canada pioneered 
the way in this series of epoch-making changes. So much 
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is this the case that, when once the constitutional position of 
Canada is understood, the constitutional position of the other 
oversea dominions — Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa — becomes apparent. The freedom that these do- 
minions enjoy may be said to be measured by the freedom 
of Canada, where between 1783 and 1858-59 were waged 
the struggles that resulted in self-government in the fullest 
sense of the term for all the larger oversea colonial pos- 
sessions of Great Britain. Methods of government, that 
varied from time to time but that were much of the char- 
acter of what is to-day known as crown-colony government 
and long-distance rule from Downing Street, brought about 
the rebellions of 1837, led in the Province of Quebec by 
Papineau and in Ontario by William Lyon Mackenzie. 
These outbreaks of 1837, the last in which British troops 
were used against British colonists in revolt, brought the 
Earl of Durham to Canada. Durham was the greatest 
Radical who was ever of the British peerage. He quickly 
realized that, with the provinces of Ontario and Quebec in 
revolt, Downing Street was faced by two alternatives. 
Troops must be sent out in sufficient numbers to hold the 
provinces under crown-colony rule, or a system of self-gov- 
ernment must be established far in advance in democracy of 
anything with which Englishmen were familiar in Great 
Britain or in the British colonies. 

In his memorable report of January, 1839 — the greatest 
of all state documents affecting the colonial history of Great 
Britain — Durham deprecated military and crown-colony 
rule. He did more than deprecate it. He showed that, un- 
der conditions existing in Canada in 1839, such a reaction- 
ary scheme of government must fail; and he threw all his 
weight in favor of democratic self-government for Ontario 
and Quebec and also for Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, where, although there had been no 
open revolt as there had been in Tipper and Lower Canada, 
much dissatisfaction prevailed with local political conditions. 
Self-government was conceded in 1841, and then began the 
development of the system which exists at Ottawa to-day, 
whereas at Westminster the Cabinet is dependent upon a 
majority in the House of Commons. Large powers of taxa- 
tion were assigned to the popular chamber in the Legis- 
lature of the United Provinces of Ontario and Quebec which 
was created by the Act of Union of 1840. But at that time 
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England was still on a protectionist basis. There were 
preferences in British tariffs for grain and lumber from the 
North- American provinces. Colonial tariffs were interwoven 
in the British fiscal system, and complete fiscal freedom, 
such as Canada and all the British oversea dominions now 
enjoy, was not and could not have been established when 
the new era of responsible government for the colonies 
began in 1841. But fiscal freedom, for the colonies was not 
long in coming. England went on a free-trade basis in 
1846; and consequent on this sweeping change in the fiscal 
system of the mother country the larger colonies with re- 
sponsible government, as a matter of course, drew to them- 
selves absolute freedom in making their own tariffs. 

Canada was the first of the colonies to use this freedom 
regardless of how its use might affect British trade. The 
protectionist movement in the United States soon had its 
influence on Canada, especially on Ontario and Quebec, which 
were the only provinces in which there was any manufac- 
turing during the first decade of the fiscal freedom that had 
accrued to the colonies in 1846. What is now known in 
Canada as the National Policy — the fiscal policy protecting 
Canadian manufacturers against all comers, French or Ger- 
man, British or American — had its beginnings with the Cay- 
ley and the Gait tariffs enacted by the Legislature of the 
United Provinces in 1858 and 1859. Both of these tariffs 
levied duties to protect Quebec and Ontario manufacturers 
against British as well as American competition. The Cay- 
ley tariff received the Royal Assent without causing much 
commotion either in Canada or in Great Britain, although 
there was some correspondence in which the Colonial Office 
counselled against the new departure. The crisis which 
settled the question for all time came on the Gait tariff of 
1859. It was more protectionist than the Cayley tariff; 
and it aroused in particular the hostility of the iron and 
steel manufacturers of the north of England and Scotland. 
Through the Chambers of Commerce of Sheffield and Glas- 
gow remonstrance was made to the Duke of Newcastle, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who was told that so 
long as colonial possessions entailed any burdens on British 
taxpayers it was unfair that there should be enactments by 
colonial legislatures aimed at excluding British manufac- 
tures from these colonies. 

Newcastle's sympathies were with the iron and steel 
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manufacturers in the attitude they took up towards British 
trade with the colonies. He remonstrated with Gait and 
seemed at first disposed to recommend that the Royal As- 
sent should be withheld from the tariff of 1859. At this 
crisis Gait was as outspoken as Durham had been in his 
report of 1839. In the Government of the United Provinces 
he held the office that was equivalent to that of Minister of 
Finance at Ottawa to-day; and as such he told Newcastle 
that the Government and the Parliament of the United 
Provinces in enacting the tariff of 1859 had acted as seemed 
best for the interest of the people of Canada, and that if 
the British Government advised the Queen to disallow the 
tariff act, responsible government as conceded in 1841 must 
break down and crown-colony rule must take its place. The 
British Government was not willing to face another up- 
heaval in Canada like that of 1837-40. Crown-colony rule 
in 1859 was an impossibility in any of the British North- 
American Provinces. After some delay the Gait tariff re- 
ceived the Royal Assent; and since Newcastle's correspond- 
ence with Gait there has been no interference from Downing 
Street with the tariff legislation of any of the oversea do- 
minions. ! 
There have been protests from British manufacturers 
since, as there were in 1859. These protests were made in 
and out of Parliament after the National Policy of Sir John 
A. Macdonald was established in 1879 ; and there were pro- 
tests again in 1883 when Canada began to pay bounties on 
iron and steel, to aid furnaces and mills in Nova Scotia and 
Quebec to hold their own against British and American' 
competition. These protests, when expression was given to 
them in the House of Commons at Westminster, were in- 
variably from private or unofficial members; and not one 
of them ever elicited any sympathetic response from the 
Treasury Bench, no matter whether a Conservative or a 
Liberal government were in power. The oversea dominions 
since 1859 have been as entirely free to make their tariffs 
to suit their own policies as the United States. As time 
went on colonial governments in Australia and South Africa 
followed the lead of Canada and established the colonies on 
a protectionist basis ; and it was not until 1897 that in any 
colonial tariff there was any preference for imports from 
Great Britain. Such preferences now exist in the tariffs of 
Canada, of the commonwealth of Australia and the South- 
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African Union; but in each case care is taken to afford 
colonial manufacturers adequate protection against the com- 
petition of manufacturers in Great Britain. Conservative 
and Liberal governments have "welcomed these preferences ; 
but no British Government has made any appeal to the over- 
sea dominions to establish or to increase these preferences 
for British manufactures, and as a matter of fact the pref- 
erence in the Dominion tariff of 1907 is to-day of much less 
value than it was from 1900 to 1904, for it was curtailed in 
1904 and in 1907 at the instance of Canadian manufacturers 
who complained at Ottawa that they were inadequately 
protected against British competition. 

The history of reciprocity negotiations between the United 
States and Canada goes back tb 1848 ; and until 1911 — until 
the Taft-Fielding agreement was laid before Congress at 
Washington and Parliament at Ottawa — reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States was never a party question 
at Westminster. The circumstances under which the first 
and only reciprocity treaty between the United States and 
Canada came into existence were exceptional and may to 
some extent account for the zeal with which a Whig gov- 
ernment, a Conservative government and a Coalition gov- 
ernment at Westminster all worked for the Elgin - Marcy 
treaty of 1854-66. Canadians deplored the breakdown of 
the system of preferential trade which resulted from the 
adoption of free trade by Great Britain in 1846. In the 
United Provinces of Ontario and Quebec politicians and 
merchants were so apprehensive of ruin to Canadian trade 
that they declared that, with the preferences in Great Brit- 
ain for grain and lumber at an end, the provinces would be 
compelled to repudiate their public debt, much of which had 
been incurred in the construction of canals intended to carry 
produce from interior points to tide-water at Quebec. 

Much the same direful apprehensions existed in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick — both provinces in which there 
was for those times a large business in lumber with Great 
Britain. In all four provinces, moreover, there were bitter 
complaints that the British Government had let slip a unique 
opportunity for doing a great service to the British North- 
American provinces when free trade was adopted. The 
burden of these complaints, of which much was heard in 
1846-47, was that when Great Britain freely opened her ports 
to grain and produce from the United States she should 
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have made it a condition that the United States grant 
reciprocal trade to the North - American provinces. Any 
such condition was impracticable at the time the British 
corn laws were repealed, for the crisis in Ireland due to 
the famine was too acute to admit of negotiations to this 
end between London and Washington. But the Russell 
administration of 1846-52 recognized that there was a basis 
for the complaints and realized also the value to the North- 
American provinces of reciprocity with the United States. 

Negotiations for reciprocity were begun in 1848. At 
Washington progress was exceedingly slow ; and it was 1854 
before the Elgin-Marcy treaty was consummated. Negotia- 
tions extended over nearly six years, and the result of this 
long delay was that three English governments — the Whig 
administration of Lord John Russell; the Conservative ad- 
ministration of the Earl of Derby and the Coalition ad- 
ministration of the Earl of Aberdeen— were identified with 
this mission of securing reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada. There was then no apprehension in 
England that closer trade relations between Canada and 
the United States would endanger the tie between Canada 
and Great Britain. The actuating motive of British ad- 
ministrations from 1848 to 1854 was that Canada was desir- 
ous of closer trade relations with the United States; that 
such closer relations would be of advantage to all the British 
North-American provinces; and that, consequently, British 
administrations should use all the influence they could exert 
to bring about a treaty so much desired in Canada. 

The same spirit actuated the Beaeonsfield government of 
1874-80 when the abortive reciprocity treaty of 1874 was 
pending at Washington. A Liberal administration was at 
that time in power at Ottawa. Beaeonsfield 's government 
was, of course, Conservative ; but from 1848 to 1911 the trade 
relations of Canada with the United States were never re- 
garded or treated as a party question either by British 
Governments or by political parties at Westminster. 

Why reciprocity is now a party question in England, 
why, while the Liberal Government has followed the prece- 
dents of all British Governments since 1848, the Conserva- 
tives in the House of Commons, on the platform and in the 
press, appeal to Canada to hold its hand until the Imperial 
Conference in May and appeal also to the Conservative Op- 
position at Ottawa to exert all the power it can wield to 
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defeat the concurrent legislation, is easy to explain. Un- 
til 1903 free trade in England was not assailed by either 
of the two historic parties. Protection had been a dead 
issue from the time it was abandoned by Disraeli when he 
was pulling the Conservative party together after the split 
and demoralization that was brought about by Peel's aboli- 
tion of the corn laws in 1846. It was revived in 1903 by 
Mr. Chamberlain, whose original scheme was that England 
should go on a protectionist basis with preferences in Brit- 
ish tariffs for grain and lumber and other products from 
oversea dominions in return for preferences in the tariffs 
of the dominions for British manufactures. The first definite 
answer to these proposals from any of the dominions was 
in 1904, when the preference in the Canadian tariff of 1897 
for British woollens was seriously curtailed at the instance 
of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association — the Home 
Market Club of the Dominion — whose declared policy since 
1902 has been that before any preferences are conceded to 
British manufacturers adequate protection must be guar- 
anteed to the manufacturers of the Dominion. There were 
many other curtailments of the British preference when the 
Dominion tariff was revised and made more protectionist 
in 1907 — again at the instance of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers' Association: and since this part of the Chamberlain 
scheme was repudiated by Canadian manufacturers, the 
organized grain-growers of the three prairie provinces and 
the granges of Ontario have served notice on the Dominion 
government, and incidentally on the Chamberlain protec- 
tionists in England, that they will not endorse that part of 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme that contemplates duties on grain 
and farm produce in England with preferences on these 
imports from Canada. 

These Canadian repudiations of Mr. Chamberlain's 
scheme and also three general elections in England all 
adverse to it had occurred before the terms of the reci- 
procity agreement had been made known at Washington, Ot- 
tawa and London. The Chamberlain movement was obvious- 
ly on the down grade before Canada and the United States 
agreed to free trade in natural products — practically to a 
re-establishment of the trade conditions of 1854-66 — and 
with this agreement accepted the Chamberlain movement 
was left hanging in the air; for with free trade in grain 
and other foodstuffs between the United States and Canada 
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there is of necessity an end to the idea of preferences in a 
British tariff foi Canadian produce. The original Cham- 
herlain plan was dependent on a tariff between Canada 
and the United States. With this barrier gone as regards 
natural produce, the complete Chamberlain scheme becomes 
impracticable. 

The reciprocity agreement is the sixth in a series of set- 
backs that the protectionist movement in England lias en- 
countered since Mr. Chamberlain and the Conservative party 
initiated it in 1903 ; and it is because reciprocity frustrate! 
the hopes of the Conservatives, that the Conservatives nave 
been so bitter in their attacks on the Asquith government 
for permitting Canada to make this agreement with the 
United States. But, as has been said, the Asquith govern- 
ment has only followed precedents since 1848. Canada has 
had absolutely a free hand in the negotiations, as she had 
when the commercial treaties were negotiated with France 
in 1893 and 1908 — as she had in all the series of reci- 
procity negotiations which have gone on at Tfashington from 
1848 to 1911. Any interference by a British Government, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, would have been most re- 
actionary. It would have involved a turning back on all 
the development of self-government that has marked the 
history of all the oversea dominions since 1841. It would 
have been so regarded in all the dominions. It would have 
been resented by them all; and in Canada it might have con- 
fronted the Asquith government will! a crisis like that of 
1859, when Gait intimated to the Colonial Office that if the 
Royal Assent wore withheld he and his colleagues of the 
Government of the United Provinces would resign and 
Downing Street must face the alternative of crowm-colony 
rule for the United Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

Edwabd Porritt. 



